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to the latter as yet, is its accidence, arising from the absolute 
(which, therefore, might also not be) realization of Freedom ; — 
must everywhere and in every form remain the same. In em- 
pirical knowledge, we make the material world itself absolute 
Being, and with perfect justice , but the philosophical stand- 
point is to be a higher one, and is to be the transcendental 
standpoint. 

5. We add the following remark : — The impulse expresses 
the mere Being, without any knowledge as yet ; hence it is mere 
nature. The latter is expressed in a material body, in the form 
of space as form of body. It is organic manifestation. Only 
through Thinking does the point enter, and the form of con- 
struction from it, the form of a line. Now it is true that this 
is the only possible immediate mode of acting of the intelli- 
gences ; but it has its ground simply in the form of knowledge. 
This is, therefore, only another view of the organizing form of 
body, and both are one beyond the Factical. The mechanical 
(we will call it so to distinguish it from the other) and organic 
manifestations are in themselves not different, but they are 
merely a duplicity of view. There is no mechanical action 
except through organic (evermore organically renewing itself) 
power — real ground; and again, no organization can be com- 
prehended except through a picturing of the mechanism — 
ideal ground. Both are related like contemplation and Think- 
ing, and each is inseparable from the other, and is the each- 
other- presupposing, double -point -of -vie wing, the so-often- 
referred-to knowledge — xot ^(>xv v - 



KANT'S SYSTEM OF TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

By A. E. KMuen. 
II. 

The second book of the Critic of Practical Reason treats of 
the Dialectic of Practical Reason, the first book, or the Ana- 
lytic, having developed the principle of Practical Reason as 
well as the application of that principle in the empirical world. 
That application, or the object of that principle, waa there 
16 
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shown to be the promotion of the Good. The dialectical princi- 
ple of theoretical reason, therefore, which persists in connect- 
ing the conception of the unconditioned to an object of reason 
raises this conception of the Good to that of the Highest Good. 
The Highest Good, however, is a conception which involves 
two distinct determinations, namely, that of virtue, or Doing 
the Good, and that of happiness, or Enjoying the Good, and 
hence a dialectical conflict of opposites. Now if the conception 
of the Highest Good were an analytical one — that is to say, if 
the above two determinations were joined in it by a merely 
logical connection, then the dialectic in that conception could 
be easily solved by showing it to be a mere word-dispute ; 
and the famous opposition of the Epicureans and Stoics, 
whereof the former said, " To be conscious that our principles 
lead to happiness is virtue"; whereas the latter replied, " To 
be conscious of our virtue is happiness," — Would have been 
nothing more than such a word-dispute. For as they did not 
consider virtue and happiness to be two utterly distinct de- 
terminations of the one conception of the Highest Good, 
their whole difference was one of words : the one calling the 
Highest Good virtue, and the other calling the Highest Good 
happiness.* 

But the conception of the Highest Good is a synthetical con- 
ception — that is, a conception wherein two, lower, conceptions 
are really (and not merely logically) united ; and hence stand 
not in the relation of identity but in that of causality to each 
other. The Epicureans and Stoics, therefore, instead of assum- 
ing that the endeavor to become virtuous and the endeavor to 
become happy were identical, ought to have regarded either 
the endeavor to become virtuous as of necessity (through caus- 
ality) conferring happiness, or the endeavor to become happy 
as of necessity conferring virtue. For neither virtue alone 
nor happiness alone constitutes the Highest Good, but both in 
their real union constitute it. 

The antinomy which results from the fact that the concep- 
tion of the Highest Good is such a synthetical conception, is 
this one : 



* Strange to say, even at this day most of our disputes are merely such word- 
disputes, and the result of mistaking analytical for synthetical conceptions. 
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Either the desire for happiness is the motive impelling vir- 
tue — but this is not possible, because such a motive would not 
be moral, and hence could not impel virtue — or virtue must be 
the producing cause of happiness ; but this is also impossible, 
since the practical connection of cause and effect in the sensu- 
ous world depends not upon our obedience to the Moral Law, 
but upon our knowledge of nature and upon a physical power to 
use nature. Now, since the Moral Law impels us necessarily to 
promote the Highest Good — not for the sake of the happiness 
to result therefrom, but for the sake of the unconditioned total- 
ity of the object of the Moral Law, of the Good — and since the 
Highest Good has shown itself to be impossible of realization, 
it follows that the Moral Law itself is impossible of realiza- 
tion ; and hence that it is a mere creation of the imagination 
and essentially false. 

For this antinomy Kant offers the following solution : It is 
altogether true that the desire for happiness cannot impel 
virtue, but it is not equally true that virtue may not be the 
productive cause of happiness. True, it may not necessarily 
produce happiness as its necessary effect, but neither is there 
a reason why it should not. Hence only the first assertion of 
the antinomy is absolutely false, and the latter only condition- 
ally false. And as it was discovered in the antinomies of Theo- 
retical Reason that although the categoryof freedom could not 
be shown to be applicable in a world of natural mechanism, 
neither could it be shown to be inapplicable in such a world 
if that world were no longer regarded as a world of appear- 
ances but as an intelligible world : so may it now be said that 
though it cannot be shown that virtue produces its propor- 
tionate happiness in the world of nature by natural causes, it 
is at least quite possible that it may produce that happiness 
as its effect in so far as that world can also be viewed as an 
intelligible world wherein such a relation of causality between 
virtue and happiness may have been implanted by an intelli- 
gible creator. Nay, this is all the more possible as the fact 
of the Moral Law shows that we not only may but must view 
nature in that two-fold manner, as both a world of appear- 
ances and an intelligible world. 

It is, therefore, quite admissible because practically possi- 
ble to desire the promotion of the Highest Good, the whole 
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antinomy having vanished — as all antinomies vanish when 
we remember that the world may be viewed as both an ap- 
pearance and phenomenon, that is, as a Non-Ego determining 
the Ego, and as a thing in itself and noumenon, that is, as ab- 
solutely determinable through the Ego — and it being thus 
quite possible to think virtue and happiness as necessarily 
associated. It is clear that the higher of these two concep- 
tions in the synthetical conception of the Highest Good must 
be virtue, and that hence virtue may produce happiness as its 
infallible effect. Map; that is to say, there is no theoretical 
reason to prove why it should not, although, to be sure, there 
is also no theoretical reason to prove why it should. It is only 
practical reason which demands this necessary connection, and 
demands it for the sake of the Moral Law. That Moral Law 
we know to be a fact in us : hence, as sure as that fact is in us, 
is there in the intelligible world (i. e. in the supersensuous 
world, independent of time-connection, precisely that world 
which manifests itself in us as the Moral Law) a necessary 
connection between virtue and happiness. 

Having thus shown that the requirement of the Highest 
Good is a necessary and thinkable one, Kant proceeds to con- 
nect the dialectic conception of the unconditioned with the 
two determinations of the Highest Good: virtue, or morality, 
and happiness. It will appear that unconditioned morality 
presupposes Immortality, and unconditioned Happiness, as its 
necessary associate, God. For if the unconditioned Highest 
Good is to be attained through a will determinable by the 
Moral Law, that will must also be unconditionally conforma- 
ble to the Moral Law. It must be not only a virtuous, but 
a holy will. But in the Analytic it has been shown that no 
finite rational being can ever attain a perfectly holy will. 
Hence that requirement can be realized only in the thinking 
of an infinite progress towards the realization of that holi- 
ness ; and hence such an infinite progress must be assumed as 
the real object of our will. Kant lays particular stress on the 
practical use of the insight into such a progress, as once for 
all doing away with the fantastic and lazy expectation of an 
undeserved beatitude which degrades the majestic conception 
of Holiness ; and in a foot-note insists that it is even a matter 
of infinite progress, and hence of continuous endeavor, to keep 
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fixed in that progress after having once entered upon it, or, in 
theological language, that no amount of conversion and sanc- 
tification can secure perfectly against a relapse. 

From this infinite progress Kant argues the immortality of 
the soul, " because it is possible only under the presupposition 
of an infinitely continuing existence and personality of the 
same rational being ; which is called the immortality of the 
soul. Hence the Highest Good, practically, is possible only 
under the presupposition of the immortality of the soul, and 
hence the latter, being inseparably united with the Moral Law, 
is a postulate of Practical Reason ; that is, it is a theoretical 
proposition, which, though not provable as such, is insepara- 
bly connected with an a priori unconditionally valid practical 
law." 

It will be noticed that, however short and unsatisfactory 
this statement is, it touches the real source of immortality by 
connecting it with the will. It is because the will must be- 
come holy that the same individual must continue to live. 
Those persons who attempt to prove immortality from an 
infinite progress in general culture, or in higher knowledge of 
God, &c, invariably open themselves to the following refuta- 
tion : That culture and that higher knowledge can also be 
attained if there is no immortality, for succeeding generations 
will take up our culture and knowledge and develop them 
higher. But no future person can take up my will and un- 
fold and develop it. If my will is to become holier, it is I 
myself, the individual — for I as individual am precisely my 
will — who must continue to live. 

But the Highest Good is also not attained unless the hap- 
piness proportionate to the virtue manifested is invariably 
secured. " Happiness," says Kant, " is the condition of a ra- 
tional being in the world, to whom everything happens accord- 
ing to his wish and will." Now, the Moral Law commands 
unconditionally and regardless of the effect its obedience will 
produce in nature ; hence finite rational beings, in so far as 
they are dependent upon nature and are not the creators of 
nature, cannot possibly order things so that things will happen 
in the world of nature according to their wish and will because 
they do their duty in the Moral World. Hence there must be 
postulated a supreme cause having a causality in nature 
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equal to and harmonizing with, the morality manifested, and 
since such a causality implies will, and such a distribution 
according to a plan, intelligence, there must be postulated 
a Being who by his will and intelligence is the cause of 
nature : God. As sure, therefore, as there is a Moral Law in 
us which requires the accomplishment of the Highest Good — 
a requirement that is not possible unless a God is presupposed 
—just so sure is it morally necessary to believe in a God. It 
is on account of this conception of God, Kant adds, that the 
christian doctrine may be said to be the only one which 
establishes a full conception of the Highest Good ; and it is 
because the Greeks lacked this conception, that they were 
never able to solve the problem of the Highest Good. The 
Greeks never rose from the ideal of the Cynics' natural sim- 
plicity and that of the Epicureans' prudence to any higher 
than that of the Stoics' wisdom, whereas the Christians have the 
ideal of holiness. Nay, by apprehending correctly that syn- 
thetical character of the Highest Good, and joining therefore 
to the conception of the highest morality that of the highest 
happiness, the Christian doctrine has farther risen to the ap- 
prehension of a Kingdom of God, which shall come, "wherein 
nature and morals will be made to harmonize in a harmony 
utterly foreign to each by itself, through a holy originator." 

Freedom, Immortality, and God, are, therefore, the three 
great cognitions which have been secured to reason by its 
practical function as an activity ; and this result having been 
reached, it may be well to recapitulate the different kinds of 
proof whereby reason has throughout both Clitics attained 
its various cognitions. 

Theoretical reason takes hold of a certain system of sensa- 
tions given to it — or of an Ego determined by a Non-Ego — 
and proceeds to unite the manifold of those sensations into a 
unity for the purpose of perception. It appears that reason 
in thus uniting that manifold, or in making perception possi- 
ble, can do so only in the forms of time and space, and in a 
certain triplicity of relation : the categories. Hence all the 
proof which theoretical reason furnishes for its cognitions run 
in this wise : If experience or sensuous consciousness is to be 
possible, then this or that must be. 

Hence, also, theoretical reason applies only to experience, 
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or to the objects of the empirical world which appear in con- 
sciousness; in short, to appearances, ox phenomena. 

Practical reason, on the other hand, takes hold of no limit- 
edness, of no Ego determined by a Non-Ego ; of no object, 
therefore, to which theoretical reason could apply. It, as the 
higher function and basis of the intelligence, rests altogether 
upon itself; and the only cognition, therefore, which it utters 
is the immediate one of its own absoluteness and self-determ- 
ination, its positive freedom, or the Moral Law. Upon this 
freedom all knowledge rests; and, to state the matter con- 
cisely : all reason is nothing but this absolute freedom ; theo- 
retical reason being merely the result of its making visible 
itself unto itself. Hence higher than any fact or cognition of 
theoretical reason stands this absolute fact of the Moral Law 
in us. 

But this Moral Law, not in itself, but in its application to 
the empirical world, may and must again become the object of 
theoretical reason; from which fact arises the sigular phe- 
nomenon that theoretical reason nevertheless applies its cate- 
gories to the object of the Moral Law : the Highest Good. In 
this application theoretical reason postulates in an analogous 
manner as it does in its application to empirical objects : If 
the Moral Law is to be possible, then the immortality of the 
soul and a God must be assumed. 

There is, therefore, no distinction between the manner in 
which reason grounds its cognitions of immortality and a 
God and the manner in which it grounds its cognition of cause 
and effect, for instance. The mode of argument is in each 
the same. But because the former objects are grounded upon 
an absolute immediate fact, and the latter upon a mediated 
knowledge of an external object, we call the cognitions of 
immortality and a God Faith, and only the latter cognitions 
we call knowledge. It is well to make this remark and call 
attention to this distinction in the character of the cognition 
to avoid word-disputes, and to cut off once for all idle and 
anthropomorphistical speculations concerning the Deity. 

The Critic of Practical Reason concludes with these 
memorable words : " Two things fill the soul with ever 
new and increasing admiration and reverence, the oftener 
and longer the mind busies itself with them: the starry 
heavens above me and the Moral Law within me." Both of 
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these I need not hunt up, or suppose concealed in darkness 
or in the region of phantasms beyond my vision: I see 
them before me and connect them immediately with the 
consciousness of my existence. The former begins at the 
place which I assume in the external sensuous world, and ex- 
tends the connection, wherein I move, into that immensity of 
worlds above worlds and systems of systems, wherein the eye 
loses itself; and, moreover, into unlimited times of their peri- 
odic movement, of their beginning and duration. The second 
begins at my invisible self, my personality, and represents me 
in a world which has true infinity, but is apprehensible only to 
reason, and wherewith (and thereby at the same time with those 
other worlds) I recognize myself — not as there in a merely acci- 
dental — but in a universal and necessary connection. The first 
beholding of. a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, as it 
were, my importance as an animal creature, which must re- 
turn the matter from which it was formed to its planet (a 
mere point in the universe), after having been endowed with 
life for a short time, no one knows how. But the second, on 
the other hand, elevates my worth as an intelligence infinite- 
ly, through my personality, wherein the Moral Law reveals to 
me a life altogether independent of the world of animals, and 
even of the whole sensuous world, at least so far as may be 
presumed from the proper determination of my existence 
through this law, which is not limited by the conditions and 
limits of this life, but extends into the Infinite*." 

Reason, as a practical faculty, posits itself as absolute. 
As a theoretical faculty it posits itself as limited. The syn- 
thesis of this thesis and antithesis is, as we have seen : pre- 
cisely because reason posits itself as an absolute acting for 
itself does reason posit itself as limited. It could not be an 
intelligence if its absolute activity were not checked. This 
checkedness of its absolute activity it cannot, of course, as- 
cribe to itself, since the conception of itself is that of an infinite 
activity, and hence cannot include the contradiction thereof; 
therefore it ascribes the check to a Non-Ego. The immediate 
•consciousness of the check is that original system of sensations 
upon which all theoretical cognition is based. These sensa- 
tions the Ego throws out as not belonging to it, and thus objec- 
tivates them in space, taking them in again and bringing them 
.to consciousness in time. It relates them to each other under 
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the thought forms of quantity, quality and relation, and thus 
rises to a cognition of what it beholds as an external world. 
This cognition appears and must appear to it as altogether 
fixed and determined ; hence as without freedom or the possi- 
bility of freedom. Nevertheless the Ego must become con- 
scious of itself as absolute and positively — not merely nega- 
tively — free, if it is to become conscious of itself as Ego. 
Hence there must be for the Ego another mode of viewing 
itself than as a merely theoretical function. This other mode 
is the manifestation of a practical power, of an absolutely 
self-determined activity. But the question arises : How can 
the Ego entertain these two diametrically opposed views? 
How can it view the universe as a connected piece of mechan- 
ism, and yet also view itself as an absolute free activity inter- 
fering in it? 

The answer to this question gives rise to the Critic of the 
Power of Judgment. 

It is evident that the Ego could not posit itself as Ego if 
this two-fold view of the universe were not possible ; and that 
hence there can be no rational being that does not in point 
of fact view the universe in this two-fold way. 

Each rational being, however much he may deny it, does 
view the universe as not only a system of externalized sensa- 
tions whereof each one is dependent upon the other mechani- 
cally and hence is necessarily what it is, but also as a system 
of sensations whereof each one might be otherwise than it is, 
or as a system of purposes or designs. In truth, the purely 
mechanical view of the universe is upheld only theoretically 
by philosophers (one-sided idealists) like Descartes, Sweden- 
borg, Spinoza, &c, whilst the pretended pure naturalists 
invariably apply the conception of design ; as, for instance, 
when arguing that because certain plants are produced some- 
where, nature must have prepared such and such a soil, cli- 
mate, &c, for them. 

It is therefore very true that we may, and indeed should, 
from a certain point of view, regard* the universe simply 

* " Not only does the quantity of force remain the same, however, but likewise 
the direction of that force, — a point which Descartes had overlooked,— and hence 
•rises the third great principle of the 

" Pre-established Harmony. For if, in nature, not only the sum of force and its 

manifestation, but likewise the sum of its directions, must be viewed as always 

17 
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under the forms of theoretical cognition, that is to say, mathe- 
matically under the forms of time, space, quantity, quality, 
and relation ; but [it is equally true that this view is only a 
part-view, and leaves unnoticed a power in us which is quite 
as much a fact as the power of cognition, namely, the power 
of absolute acting. That power of absolute acting or the Moral 
Law in us once admitted — and every rational being does admit 
it at least secretly to himself — and we can no longer be satis- 
fied to view the world under the forms of theoretical cognition 
alone, since these forms exclude real freedom, and hence do 
not permit the thinking of freedom together with that of the 
objective world. It is, therefore, through the union of the 
forms of theoretical cognition with the manifestations of free- 
dom, and indeed as the only possible scheme whereby to 

remaining the same, only the sum of motion increasing and decreasing in me- 
chanical order, it follows that every movement in Nature, in so far as it has a 
direction, may be viewed as purely the result of a mechanical force; and since it 
will be possible to trace it thus to a mechanical source, it will be impossible to 
prove it to be originated by the self-conscious soul. If every movement of and 
through our body can thus be explained as the result of the universal mechanical 
law of motion, clearly "our body operates as if there were no soul in it and our 
soul as if there existed no body." Hence the possibility of a pure mathematical 
science of nature, without reference to a God or soul as a power in nature, and of 
an explanation of all possible phenomena upon mechanical principles. 

"But this would exclude all relations between the monads as such, that is, as con- 
centration-points of the pure Ego. No Ego could ever become conscious of itself, 
if the movements of nature could be explained altogether by the law of mechanics. 
The Ego could not be for itself an Ego, and, since it is Ego only in so far as it is for 
itself, could not be at all. The question arises: How can the characteristic of in- 
tention or the conception of an end find expression in movements which can be 
comprehended at the same time as purely mechanical? And the answer is : Abso- 
lutely because they can. There is a harmony between the world of rational ends 
and the mechanical changes in nature which makes this possible ; and this har- 
mony is absolute, has no external ground. When a rational being sees a piece of 
material nature which has been moulded for the expression of rational end, that 
expression makes itself absolutely known to the beholder.* To ask how would be 
absurd ; since, if you could assign a ground, you would be merely pushing a new 
link between reason and matter, without at all making the relation between reason 
and the new link clearer. Thus you might continue to ask for a further ground, and 
insert new links, without at all approaching nearer to the solution. On account 
of the absoluteness of this relation between mind and matter, Leibnitz usually 
terms it a harmony; and it is this harmony which shows how we must view the 
existence of a world of the pure Ego within a world of pure mechanism. The 
world of mechanism "corresponds," as Swedenborg would express it, to the world 
of intelligence ; or, in Fichte's terminology, the world of nature can be compre- 
hended in its relation to the Ego only as a moral world." — [Extract from article on 
Leibnitz in the North American Review for January, 1869. 
* Compare Vicbte'i Science of Right*. 
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make those manifestations intelligible to our reason, that there 
arises in us the conception of a World of Purposes, wherein 
each part is viewed as determined by the other no longer un- 
der the causality relation, but under the relation of design ; 
and since this design may be viewed in a two-fold manner, as 
applicable either to the subject, or to the object, there arise 
the two worlds of ./Esthetics and of Designs — an art-world and 
a teleological world ; both of them being nothing more than 
the different modes of viewing the Moral "World in the "World 
of Natural Mechanism. On the other hand, the fact that we 
do view the world both aesthetically and teleologically proves 
our freedom. 

Reason views itself as absolute in the first manner — that is, 
by judging upon the conformability of external objects to its 
own subjective requirements — in all sesthetical judgments; 
since these are all absolute in character, appealing to neither 
mental nor emotional interest. It is only the agreeable and 
the good which excite our interest, the first an interest of a 
pathological and the second an interest of a practical charac- 
ter. But the simply beautiful arouses interest neither in our 
heart nor head ; it neither delights us nor calls for our approv- 
al : it simply pleases us, and it pleases for no other reason 
than because it is beautiful; and, moreover, although our 
judgment has no ground for claiming universality for it, we 
nevertheless do postulate this universality, and ask all other 
rational beings to conform to our judgment. This fact that all 
purely aesthetical judgments are of a thetical character and 
at the same time claim universality, prove them to be the 
products of the absolute character of the Ego, and hence in 
giving these judgments the Ego necessarily views itself as 
absolute and free, although it views not its pure moral nature 
but an objective world. 

The question, therefore, "How are synthetical judgments 
a priori possible?" which is at the head of the first section of 
the Critic of the Power of Judgment, The Analytic, is an- 
swered thus : They are possible because the absoluteness of 
reason extends even to the objective world. Each individ- 
ual, as having in himself the fulness of that reason, neces- 
sarily presupposes in every other individual the same reason 
or the same " supersensuous substrate of humanity," as Kant 
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calls it, and hence expects the same judgments ; of course, 
however, only so far as that reason is undetermined by indi- 
vidual pathological or practical limitedness, and hence only 
in regard to objects of pure beauty: Even judgments touch- 
ing the sublime have, therefore, not this element of universal- 
ity ; for whereas reason views itself as absolute in all pure 
aesthetical judgments touching the beautiful simply because 
it pronoxinces them, thereby positing the object judged upon 
as adequate to itself and hence as absolute in form, reason 
views itself as absolute in all judgments touching the sublime 
in precisely the opposite manner ; the sublime being the name 
for that, to conceive which arouses in us a power of representa- 
tion to which no sensuous representation can adequately 
correspond ; and to become conscious of this is a subjective 
condition, which we cannot universally presuppose. The 
beautiful arouses in us pure pleasure, a sense of adequateness 
in the external world to our absoluteness, which we must 
presuppose in all ; whereas the sublime arouses a feeling of 
displeasure, or a sense of the inadequateness of sensuous 
imagination to the absolute requirements of pure reason — an 
inadequateness which may be expressed both quantitatively 
in the mathematically sublime and qualitatively in the dy- 
namical sublime — which we cannot presuppose in all precise- 
ly because.it has a subjective presupposition. 

It lies not within the purpose of this- essay to follow Kant 
through the latter part of the first section'of the Critic of Judg- 
ment, wherein he elaborates his views on the beautiful and 
sublime, and on art and art-matters. But it may be well to 
state that that part constitutes one of the most profound and 
elegant treatises upon Art-matters — a fit companion to the 
works of Schiller, Lessing, Winckelmann, and Herder ; and a 
treatise which shows us Kant as a man of the world, eminent- 
ly susceptible to all the refinements of culture, genial, witty, 
appreciative, and unbiased. 

In the Dialectic of the aesthetical power of judgment, the 
peculiar absolute nature of all pure art-judgments is devel- 
oped in the following antinomy : 

Thesis : A pure aesthetical judgment is not founded on con- 
ception (reflection) ; for else it would be possible to decide 
upon it by reflective proof. 
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Antithesis : But it must be founded on conception (reflec- 
tion) ; for else it would be impossible to demand universal 
assent to it, and hence to enter into a dispute if that assent is 
withheld. 

This antinomy, however, is easily solved by joining both 
propositions together in the following 

Synthesis : It is true that a pure aesthetical judgment is 
founded on a conception ; but that conception is the undeter- 
minable conception of the pure Ego, and hence admits of no 
proof or cognition. 

Thus through beauty do we behold freedom, and in art en- 
ter the realm of absoluteness. Out of nothing does the artist 
create his work ; the ideal is neither seen, heard, nor touched 
by him. He who painted the transfigured Christ, created out 
of himself and saw independently of his eyesight ; he who 
wrote the Seventh Symphony, created and heard independ- 
ently of his hearing. In music this absolute creativeness of 
the pure Ego is most clearly apparent. The whole art of mu- 
sic is an absolute creation, a new world made by man. Of 
this freedom and absoluteness every member of rationality 
becomes conscious in pronouncing an aesthetical judgment ; 
and it is because art and beauty thus develop within us the 
consciousness of freedom that the culture of our race is so 
prominently indebted to its artists. 

Reason views itself as absolute in the second manner — that 
is, by judging upon the conformability of external objects to 
each other — in all objective judgments expressing a purpose 
or design ; because in all such judgments it can view the ex- 
ternal world as created for freedom, or as the production of 
that absolute Ego whereof itself is an individual representa- 
tion. This view Kant develops in the second book of his Critic 
of the Power of Judgment, or in the Critic of the teleological 
as distinguished from the aesthetical power of judgment. 

In the first section of the second book treating of the Ana- 
lytic of the teleological power of judgment, Kant gives the 
deduction of that power as having its ground in the impossi- 
bility to comprehend the universe as simply a mathematical 
machine, reason being constantly compelled — particularly in 
every case of organized life — to connect the parts into a whole 
by the conception of a purpose. This compulsion is evidently 

17* 
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grounded in our freedom, which thus endeavors to compre- 
hend the whole universe as existing for a purpose — namely, 
for the purpose of freedom itself — freedom or reason being 
its own end, and in its own absoluteness being simply because 
it is. 

For it is true, that it is explainable why the Ego should be 
generally limited — because the infinite activity of the Ego 
must be checked in order to be reflected back into it, through 
which procedure alone reflection can arise ; — but it is abso- 
lutely not explainable why the Ego should be limited in pre- 
cisely the manner in which it is limited. In other words, the 
determinedness of that limitedness is unexplainable ; we can 
well understand why there should be a universe, but not why 
the universe should be constructed precisely as it is. To be 
sure, we can (like Spinoza) view the whole matter as a me- 
chanical process, and as the necessary process of the repul- 
sion and attraction of the atoms which fill up the universe ; 
but it is also evident that this is an infinite process, which will 
never, therefore, explain fully ; and that to have a full com- 
prehension we must have another mode of explanation. 

This mode of explanation must be one which has its abso- 
lute ground, and hence one which rests upon the conception 
of freedom or of the Ego, since the Ego alone is absolutely 
grounded in itself. Such a conception lies in the conception 
of purposes. In asking for purposes reason necessarily pre- 
supposes itself, and thus it comes that from the teleological 
point of view the universe is judged to be the production of a 
design. Hence this judgment has perfect validity, provided 
we remember its origin and hold it to be merely a necessary 
manner of viewing, or, as Kant terms it, the result of the pecu- 
liar constitution of our reason, but not an actual historical 
fact. We are compelled to view the organized universe as the 
result of a design, and hence as accidental and not as neces- 
sary ; at the same time we know that historically it could not 
have been made like a work of art after a preconceived pat- 
tern. By comprehending the ground of this necessary proce- 
dure on the part of our teleological reason, we at once under- 
stand also its limitations. 

The second section of the second book treats of the Dia- 
lectic that occurs in this procedure and finds concise ex- 
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pression for the difficulty just mentioned in the following 
antinomy : 

Thesis : All generation of material things and their forms 
must "be judged as possible according to merely mechanical 
laws. 

Antithesis: Some products of material nature cannot be 
judged as possible according to merely mechanical laws. 

Which antinomy is solved in the following 

Synthesis : All products of material nature must be judged 
as if they were possible according to merely mechanical laws ; 
but at the same time they may well be thought under another 
form of relation, namely, that of design. This is not only al- 
lowable, but a necessity grounded in reason ; nor can it lead 
to any misapprehension, provided we mistake not a neces- 
sary procedure of our intellect for an objective historical fact. 

Such a mistake is made when the teleological view of the 
world is made the basis for a proof of the existence of a God 
as the maker and arranger of that system of purposes in the 
world which we ourselves have put into it. This proof, for the 
reason pointed out, can never have objective validity. We 
may well and must indeed view the universe as if it were cre- 
ated after a preconceived plan — the reason why we must do 
so has been pointed out, — but we must also be careful not to 
place this law of the Ego in the shape of an objective cogni- 
tion and attribute it to an independent Being endowed by us 
with personality. To do so is unwarranted, and establishes a 
transcendent dogmatism. Precisely, therefore, as the Critic 
of Pure Reason warned against applying categories of exist- 
ence to anything which is not known to us empirically — to 
God — and as the Critic of Practical Reason warned against 
going any further than to say, that if we do acknowledge the 
fact of a Moral Law in us we must assume a God ; so does the 
Critic of the Power of Judgment conclude by warning against 
the unwarranted assertion, that because we must view the 
world as if it were created after a plan, therefore it must have 
been historically created by a God. 

It is this manner of keeping that which is a necessary mode 
of acting of our intelligence from being taken for an objective, 
i. e. empirical fact, which gives to Kant's system the name of 
transcendental idealism, and which is the key wherewith to 
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unlock all the mysteries of the region of thought. Whoever 
has it in his full possession sees everywhere clearly ; for him 
there is nowhere darkness. The transcendental idealist 
cheerfully confesses that he can bring no theoretical proof to 
establish the existence of a God, of Freedom, and of Immor- 
tality ; but he shows the absurdity of asking such proof by 
showing that the very nature of that proof is such that it 
reaches only to empirical objects. But the transcendental 
idealist shows directly — through pointing out in men the oc- 
currence of a Moral Law — and indirectly — through the fact of 
sestheticaland teleological judgments — that rational beings not 
only know themselves free, but must also judge themselves to 
be free. And it is important to remember that the proofs of 
God and Immortality are based upon that of Freedom. This 
explains why, as Kant says : we can have no cognition of God 
theoretically, as to what he is, but only practically, as to what 
he does. Or, as Fichte expresses it: the conception of God 
cannot be determined by categories of existence, but only by 
predicates of an activity. Or, as we stated at the commence- 
ment of this article : a Science of Metaphysics as a science of 
theoretical cognitions of supersensuous objects is impossible 
precisely because all theoretical cognitions apply merely to 
empirical objects ; but a Science of Knowledge itself is not 
only possible but even necessary, because upon it rests the 
possibility of any knowledge. We know of a God and of Im- 
mortality because we know of Freedom, and we know of Free- 
dom because if we did not know of Freedom we should not be 
able to know at all. 

In conclusion, it may be well to touch upon a peculiarity 
in Kant's representation of transcendental philosophy, which 
at first is apt to confuse the reader, namely, that he seems to 
distinguish between things as they are for us (phenomena) 
and things as they are for themselves ; as if there really were 
such a valid distinction, and as if it really were possible for 
ns to assume that in the eyes of other beings things might be 
different from what they are to ua. For it ought to be preemi- 
nently clear that as rational beings we can speak and wish to 
speak of things only as they are for us (i. e. for rational be- 
ings), and that it is absurd and contradictory to presume that 
they might be different really. They are really for us only 
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that which, they appear to he to us, and can never he for us 
otherwise. A cow is for me a cow ; what it is in itself it is 
nonsense to speak of, since we can speak of it only in relation 
to something else, and — since speaking is reasoning only in 
relation to reasoning. In itself — i. e. unrelated to anything 
else — the cow is nothing ; and what it is to the ant, to the 
horse, to the moon, and to all the infinite sensuous objects in 
the world, it is preposterous to inquire. Hence we can speak 
of .the cow — and so of all things — only in their relation to 
rational heings, and things are nothing hut what they are to 
reason. There is, however, an ineradicable tendency in the 
mind to forget this (an illusion Kant calls it), and always to 
speak as if the world might he otherwise in itself than what it 
appears to he, and this tendency haunts even Kant's speech. 
The ground is that reason adds unconsciously — hut hy virtue 
of a necessary law of reason — to every phenomenon some- 
thing which does not belong to the phenomenon — namely, 
Being ; and now assumes this Being to he given to the phe- 
nomenon from some outside power merely because itself never 
becomes empirically conscious of having added that Being 
itself* 



OUTLINES OF HEGEL'S LOGIC. 

[The following compend of Hegel's Logic is translated from the same volume 
as the "Outlines of Hegel's Phenomenology," in our last number. It forms, 
with the latter, the second year's course of the "Philosophical Propadeu- 
tics." It will, we trust, be of good service in familiarizing thinkers with the- 
general features of Hegel's system; — indeed, since it is written by Hegel him- 
self, it is far better adapted for such a purpose than any of those compends 
given in Cyclopaedias and Histories of Philosophy, which without exception 
distort its more important features. The Outlines here given close the second, 
year's course of the Propadeutics; the third year commences with a more- 
elaborate exposition of the Comprehension (Begriff), which indeed forms the- 
centre of Hegel's system. This we hope to give in our next number. The 



* See article in "Vol. II. of this Journal, " A Criticism of Philosophical Sys- 
tems," particularly pp. 143-47. 
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